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ROOSEVELT URGES 
“MORE EQUALITY 


Colonel Tells Progressive Women 
His Hopes for Suffrage in New 
York 


For the first time in the history of 
New York the leader of a political 
party last week conferred with the 
women of his party. The confereace 
was between Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
and the women of the New York State 
Progressive Service. Col. Roosevelt 
was the special guest of twenty-three 
of the women workers at luncheon at 
The Colony Club. 

After speeches by Col. Roosevelt 
and Commissioner Katherine Bement 
Davis, the discussion was eorducted 
in informal conversation, and was, 
according to Miss Anna Rhodes, the 
presiding officer, general and not par- 
ticular, Equal suffrage and women 
delegates to the State Constitutional 
Convention were principal topics. 

There was applause for the Colonel 
when he began his address by saying: 

“This is the first invitation of any- 
thing like an official character which 
I have accepted in New York.” 

In speaking of the Constitutional 
Convention, delegates for which are 
te be elected this fall, Colonel Roose- 
velt said: 

“I have been interested, as you 
know, that the activities of men and 
women in politics shall not be separ- 
ated in water-tight compartments. 
This year we have a very important 
contest on hand. It is very important 





for us to get a constitution that will), 


give us a chance to secure far more 
easily than at present the opportunity 
for the ordinary, plain, hardworking 
man and woman in city and country 
alike, to conduct their work, and live 
their lives on a higher plane, both of 
comfort and usefulness. 

“IT shall hope to see that constitu- 
tional convention provide for woman 
suffrage. At any rate, I feel that the 
Progressive Party should put up and 
should insist upon having among the 
candidates whom it favors a certain 
proportion of women.” 

Miss Katharine Hooker of Califor- 
nia, one of the four women delegates 
to the National Convention of the 
Progressive Party, was a guest of 
honor. The Colonel greeted her with 
the statement that she represented a 
condition of affairs already accom- 
plished in her State, and one for 
which New Yorkers were striving. 


WOMAN TOO GOOD 
MAY LOSE OFFICE 


Miss Grish Incurs Enmity of Jer- 
sey City Politicians Because 
She Established Reforms 





Miss Anita Grish, a young social 
worker, who in six months has revo- 
lutionized Jersey City’s poor depart- 
ment, has incurred the enmity of poli- 
ticians, who are making determined 
efferts to get rid of her and have a 
man put in her place. Miss Grish 
cut the list of recipients of relief 
nearly 50 per cent. She investigated 
each case and found many who had 
received free coal were owners of 
real estate, while others received com- 
fortable incomes from boarders. 

In abandonment cases and cases in- 
volving the support of illegitimate 
children, Miss Grish prosecuted re- 
gardless of the political affiliations, or 
family connections of the offenders. 
She created a sensation by haling a 
prominent physician to court on com- 
plaint of a woman who had a child de- 
pendent upon her, and only last week 
secured the conviction of a member 
of the Fire Department and had him 
put under bond to support a child un- 
til it shall become of age. 

The only charge that the opposition 
is. able to bring against Miss Grish is 
that she is not a resident of Jersey 
City. Incidentally, she is not a voter. 


SECRETARY BRYAN DECLARES 


REPUBLICAN S TAKE 
SUFFRAGE STAND 





FOR VOTES FOR WOMEN) tows rerty commends Leste 








Premier Democrat Comes Out for Suffrage in Strong Statement 
—Says He. Would Ask No Political Rights for Himself 
That He Was Not Willing to Grant Wife 





William Jennings Bryan has come 
out for equal suffrage. In a formal 
statement issued last week, Mr. 
Bryan, for the first time, took a de- 
cided stand, and asserted that he 
would support the constitutional 
amendment this fall in Nebraska, his 
own State. He would ask no political 
right for himself, he declared, that he 
was not willing to grant his wife. 
From no other person in the coun- 
try, except President Wilson, could 
a statement of such significance 
come. It is more than the mere 
declaration of principle of a Secretary 
of State; it is the carefully weighed 
announcement of a man who for 
eighteen years has been the dom- 
inant figure in the Democratic Party, 





and who in 1912 dictated the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Wilson himself. 

The statement follows in full: 

“The voters of Nebraska will, at the 
election next November, adopt or re- 
ject a proposed amendment extending 
suffrage to women on equal terms with 
men. As a citizen of that State it will 
be my duty to participate in the deci- 
sion to be rendered at the polls. I 
have delayed expressing an opinion on 
this subject, partly because I have 
been seeking information, and partly 
because my time has been occupied 
with national questions upon which 
the entire country was acting, but now 
that the issue is presented in my 
State, I take my position. I shall sup- 
port the amendment. I shall ask no 





political rights for myself that I am 
not willing to grant to my wife. 


Co-Tenants of the Earth 


“As man and woman are co-tenants 
of the earth and must work out their 
destiny together, the presumption is 
on the side of equality of treatment 
in all that pertains to their joint life 
and its opportunities. The burden of 
proof is on those who claim for one 
an advantage over the other in deter- 
mining the conditions under which 
both shall live. This claim has not 
been established in the matter of suf- 
frage. On the contrary, the objections 
raised to woman suffrage appear to 
me to be invalid, while the arguments 

(Continued on Page 224) 








A CHALLENGE TO SACRIFICE 


The biggest thing in the suffrage 
movement is, and always has been, 
sacrifice. The climax is steadily ap- 
proaching. The hour has almost 
come. Never before has there been 
such need of sacrifice as now; a few 
months, a year perhaps, and never 
afterward will there be such need of 
sacrifice again. August Fifteenth has 
been set apart as the crowning Day of 
Self-Denial for this year. Less than 
three months later, seven States will 
vote on the question of whether or not 
they will enfranchise their women. If 
these seven States are won, the suf- 
frage question will have been practi- 
cally settled in the United States. 
August Fifteenth is a challenge. Suf- 
fragists are already meeting it. It 





will be a day that will write itself large. 


August Fifteenth is in more senses 
than one Self-Sacrifice Day. It is the 
day of a woman who was herself a. 
living sacrifice. It is Lucy Stone Day. 

Forty-four years ago Lucy Stone 
founded The Woman's Journal. Ever | 
since then this paper has been run at 
a sacrifice. And it has not faltered: 
On August Fifteenth The Woman's 
Journal, itself a large part of the suf-, 


frage movement, asks for a particu- | 
lar sacrifice. 

From a few suffragists The Wom-| 
an’s Journal has asked special co- 
operation; but now, from the great | 
body of suffragists, it asks a big thing 
—not Money, but Work. 


It was Abigail Scott Duniway, the 





indefatigable, young-hearted pioneer 


of Oregon, and herself a voter, that 
suggested it. She wants 999 suffra- 
gists to help her—each one of whom 


! will pledge to get ten new yearly sub- 
; 


scriptions for Lucy Stone’s paper. 
If this plan succeeds, twenty-five 


, per cent. of the money raised will be 


added to the $50,000 fund the National 
Association is raising, and The Wom- 
an’s Journal will be able to send $2560 


{to the campaign States. There is 
| little time. Success, if it comes, must 


come quickly. Vill you, who read 
| this, be one of the 999? If so, mail 
us your pledge at once. 

You will be watching the bulletin 
, boards the first week in November. 
Do your part now, lest defeat come 
, and it be yours, lest victory come and 


, you cannot share it, 
i 


tive Vote and Declares for Sub- 
mission—Other Signs 








The Iowa State Republican Conven- 
tion at Des Moines last week adopted 
a plank eommending the Legislature 
for submitting to the voters of lowa 
the suffrage amendment. Since the 
amendment has to pass another Leg- 
islature before going to the voters in 
1916, the plank adds: “We further 
urge the next Legislature to secure 
submission of the question to the vote 
of the people.” 

A committee of suffragists headed 
by Miss Flora Dunlap, president of the 
Iowa Equal Suffrage Association, ap- 
peared before the resolutions commit- 
tee of the convention. They retired 
without presenting arguments when 
informed that the committee had al- 
ready adopted the resolutions. 

The next day, in commenting on the 
general reception of the platform by 
the voters of the State, the Des 
Moines Register and Leader says: 

“In its other declaratiens (than on 
the liquor question) the party seems 
to have hit upon many popular propo- 
sitions. The stand for woman suffrage 
has called forth considerable favor- 
able comment and the same is truq 
with regard to the declaration against 
child labor and for relieving the bur- 
dens of working women.” 

This is only one of the signs within 
the last week that the Republican 
party throughout the country may 
adopt a decided stand for equal suf- 
frage. Mr. Samuel W. McCall, who is 
assured of the Republican nomination 
for Governor in Massachusetts this 
fall, is well known as a _ suffragist. 
Only the other day Republican Leader 
Mann in Congress chided the House 
Democrats of the Rules Committee for 
not taking up the nation-wide suffrage 
amendment. 

“The Democratic members seem 
afraid to meet, because they don’t 
want these Constitutional amend- 
ments to be taken up,” he said. ‘“T 
can promise them that when the com- 
mittee does meet the resolutions will 
be brought up.” 


DR. DAVIS STOPS 
PRISON MUTINY 


Woman Commissioner Wins Re- 
sponse by Striking Human 
Note in Penitentiary 








A short time ago there was an up- 
rising among the 1,400 prisoners in 
the penitentiary in New York, The 
new “dope law” had gone into effect, 
and 500 men, deprived of their cus- 
tomary drug, were crazed. All eyes of 
the public were centered on Commis- 
sioner Katherine Davis. What would 
she do? Would she prove out? She 
then did a very simple thing. She 
moved into the penitentiary. She met 
the prisoners personally, and listened 
to their individual grievances; shé 
corrected a few injustices; she lis- 
tened to 1,400 men give their ideas 
about how a prison should be run. In 
all the history of prisons no one ever 
heard of such a thing before. One 
man had so many ideas about kind- 
ness that she asked him to submit it 
in writing. The Commissioner gave 
the ideas to the newspapers, so that 
everyone might learn from the philos- 
ophy of a prisoner in the penitentiary. 
Sunday came, and she preached 
three times; one sermon to the Jews, 
one to the Catholics, one to the 
Protestants. There was no one to 
play the organ, so she played it her- 
self; there was no one to lead the 
singing, so she led it herself. The 
following day 1,200 men went back to 
work; quiet and order were restored. 
(Continued on Page 223) 
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VICTORY SURE IN DENMARK 


The elections held this month in Denmark hinged upon the 


question of enlarging the suffrage. The outcome is a decisive 
verdict in favor of extending the Parliamentary franchise to 
women, and also of doing away with the artificial preponderance 
hitherto given to the large taxpayers, and putting the general! 
suffrage qualifications upon a more democratic basis. 

A few weeks ago, the lower house of Parliament voted for 
this measure, 102 to 6. In the non-representative upper house 
the conservatives prevented action upon the bill by filibustering. 
Thereupon the king dissolved the Parliament and new elections 
were held, and the new Parliament chosen has a safe majority 
for the more democratic suffrage. 

The trend in this direction is world-wide and irresistible. It 
is also surprisingly rapid. Ten years ago Danish women had 
not even school suffrage. Now they are to vote for all elective 
officers. 

The triumph of equal rights at the Danish elections should 
be a warning to those persons in America who are still working 
with might and main to block the cause. The equal rights move- 
ment is bound to go forward; and it is better and more dignified 
to help guide the car of progress than to be dragged, snarling 
and protesting, behind its wheels. A. S. B. 














WANTED IN THREE CITIES 


The Nashville Equal Suffrage Association, that is to be 
hostess when the National Suffrage Convention meets in Ten- 
nessee next winter, is full of enthusiasm, and has almost doubled 
its membership. The only regret is that the convention could 
not be held in three cities at once, for Chattanooga and Mem- 
phis also wanted it, and are much disappointed. There is a 
great change in Southern sentiment since the National Conven- 
tion met in Atlanta many years ago, when a single family—“the 
Howard girls’-—had to bear almost the whole brunt of the local 
hospitality and expense. Now the only trouble is that so many 
Tennessee cities want the convention and cannot be reconciled 
to going without it. The feeling in Tennessee toward the suf- 
frage convention seems to be as hospitable as that of John Brow- 
die to Nicholas Nickleby: “I only wish you could sleep in four 
beds at once; you should have ’em all!” The suffragists of the 
nation will lament with the Scotchman that in this life so many 
tempting opportunities have to be lost “just for the want of a 
little ubiquity!” A. 8S. B. 
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“SAFETY FIRST” 


During the past year, railroad accidents in the United States 
have killed 10,150 persons and injured 190,000. 

The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
brings out these facts, shows also that this killing and maiming 
was largely preventable, 

“There is a dreary monotony in the sameness of the re- 
ported cases of these accidents,” says the report of the commis- 
sion. “Year after year derailments and collisions due to identi- 
cal causes are reported.” 

Something besides publicity, the commission has found by 
experience, is necessary to bring about a reform. It recom- 
mends that it be given authority to supervise to a large extent 
the physical operation of railroads, This authority would in- 
elude the prescribing of signals and equipment, the character of 
rails, compulsory use of steel cars, and a number of other pre- 
cautionary measures, including the regulation of speed. 

The New Haven investigation showed that two wrecks in 
which many lives were lost were caused by just the same condi- 
tions that had caused wrecks on the same line a short time pre- 
vious. To make the matter worse and to accentuate the fact 
that these wrecks could have been prevented it was shown that 
the commission in the case of the earlier accidents aad made 
recommendations which the railroad had deliberately ignored. 
The commission’s experts think there is a vital need for a co1a- 








pulsory use of the block system and for the use of automatic 


stops in certain situations, and also for a uniform code of sig- 
nals and rules. 

If women could vote, it is likely that there would be a 
stricter insistence upon the precautions needed for human 
safety. And this belief may have something to do with the curi- 
ous fact that in every State where a suffrage amendment is sub- 
mitted, the great railroad corporations cast their influence 
against it. The Boston & Maine in New Hampshire and the 
Southern Pacific in California and Oregon were found equally 
averse to votes for women, There’s a reason.” 

A. S. B. 


LITTLE MONEY TO AID WOMEN 


Some striking concrete reasons for woman suffrage were 
given at Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont’s meeting in Newport the other 
day by Miss Katherine Bement Davis, New York City’s Commis- 
sioner of Correction. She said she had been urging the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment for a long time to provide money 
for things absolutely necessary for the prisoners, but that this 
august body had done nothing but talk the question over, and 
seemed likely to do nothing more for an indefinite time. 

It is her aim to make her department of the New York city 
government one of correction and not merely of jails. 

“I am ashamed to think of the great number of things that 
need correcting in my department,” she said. “There is a work- 
house that does not work, and there is a reformatory for young 
men that does very little reformation. 

“Il am working against adverse conditions. The wards of 
the city have not enough room. The tenement-house law re- 
quires that a dweller in a tenement must have at least 400 cubic 
feet of air each. An inmate of the workhouse in New York has 
only 168 cubic feet of air, and he has to live in that place four- 
teen hours a day. 

“I found that in the shoe shop they were using lasts forty 
years old, horrible straight things with no rights or lefts. Wom- 
en were wearing dresses of the most common variety of bed 
ticking. Officials there were taking money from the helpless, 
and I am going back tomorrow night to see one of those officials 
sentenced. 

“Healthy young women were sent to the more or less com- 
fortable quarters in the hospital, while old, infirm women were 
sent to the cells where they had no comforts. I am _ speaking 
plainly. Then there were those other officials who were selling 
dope to the prisoners, We are trying to get over those bad hab- 
its in the greatest of American cities. 

“But,” she continued, “New York is a poor place. There 
seems to be little money in sight when it comes to taking care 
of the city’s wards. They have just decided to build an $18,000,- 
000 court house for the men, while some of the women under my 
care are wrapping old newspapers about their legs in lieu of 
stockings. My department is one hundred years behind the 
times, and it is for this reason that I want New York women to 
get the vote in 1915 so as to help me ont. Women may make 
mistakes, but they always get somewhere.” 


MORE MISQUOTATION 


A long series of prominent persons have had occasion to 
protest against misquotation of their words by the anti-suffra- 
gists. The latest is George Middleton, who works for equal 
rights with his pen as valiantly as his wife, Fola La Follette, 
does by her speeches, Mr. Middleton writes: 

To the Editor of The Woman’s Journal: 

Another amusing attempt of the organized “antis” to tie up 
woman suffrage with feminism has come to my attention in the 
record of the hearings before the Judiciary Committee at Wash- 
ington last March, which has just been published. In it I find 
a Mrs. O. D. Oliphant of New Jersey, with the sanction of Mrs. 
Dodge, has done me the honor of introducing some alleged ex- 
tracts from a speech of mine on feminism delivered at Cooper 
Union. Since she states that my speech was taken down by a 
“court stenographer,” who we had reason at the time to believe 
had been sent by the “antis,” I fail to understand why Mrs. Oli- 
phant has not quoted me correctly. As my time was limited I 
read my speech, and had Mrs. Oliphant been desirous of testing 
the chivalry of a man who believes in woman suffrage she could 
easily have procured a literal copy of my remarks by applying 
to me. Possibly Mrs. Oliphant herself made some perfectly nat- 
ural errors in transcribing her extracts from the stenographer’s 
copy. 

In the thirteen-line extract which she quotes no two sen- 
tences, as she arranges them, were delivered by me. When she 
says I said “Feminism believes in the economic independence 
of all women” (the “all” is hers), she omits the rest of the sen- 
tence, which was “which is only another way of saying it be- 
lieves in the economic independence of man.” She quotes: 
“Feminism, as I see it, seeks to change social opinion toward the 
sex relation,” and she omits the remainder of my sentence, 
which was “not to advocate license, but to recognize liberty; not 
to encourage looseness, but to dismiss the double standards be- 
tween the sexes and between the classes.””’ She quotes: ‘“Fem- 
inism asks that the private life of either sex be not the sole test 
of their public efficiency,” and omits “it asks that whatever 
social restrictions in sex be placed upon the woman shall equally 
be placed upon the man.” 

Further, Mrs. Oliphant omits my distinct statement that 
woman suffrage is not feminism, but merely the political aspect 
of feminism, which is basically a demand for sex equality in all 
social and personal relations. This oversight on her part was 
no doubt due to lack of space—especially as it would have de- 
stroyed her main contention, that the feminists are imposing 
“glittering slogans” upon “splendid women who have been lured 
into the suffrage movement.” 

Such a contention on the Part of the “antis” is as absurd 
as saying that Mrs. Oliphant herself is a syndicalist, because 
“Mother” Jones, also an anti-suffragist, happens to be a syn- 
dicalist. George Middleton. 

New York, July 18, 1914. 














The Steuben County Republican Convention has endorsed 
the woman suffrage amendment, and instructed all the candi- 
dates from that county for the Legislature and for the constitu- 
tional convention to vote for it. Judging from press reports, 
Democrats and Republican chairman in New York State seem 
to be running a race in signing petitions to their respective 
State Conventions to adopt suffrage planks. They probably re- 
member that political sagacity has been defined as ‘the “ability 
to tell a band wagon from a hearse.” 
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CONGRESSIONAL NEWS © 

This week the Woman's Journal offers to its readers an in- 
teresting new department. By request of the Congressional 
Committee of the N. A. W. S. A. an arrangement has been made 
by which the Committee will have a weekly column to report 
its work in Washington and in the States. On the strength of 
this, the Committee will pay for a large number of copies of the 
Woman’s Journal each week. 

The Congressional work is the subject of great and growing 
attention among suffragists, and we believe that our readers will 
find the Congressional column of much interest. 

A. 8. B. 


HOW ILLINOIS WON 


The splendid success of woman suffrage in Illinois has 
brought consternation to the opponents of equal rights, and they 
are trying in every way to minimize its effect. They are circu- 
lating in North Dakota and elsewhere a grossly misleading state- 
ment as to how and why the suffrage bill in Illinois was passed. 
It says: “The Illinois suffragists knew perfectly well that it was 
futile to ask the voters of the State to enfranchise the women 
through a constitutional amendment.” 

If it was sure to be futile, why were the suffragists so eager 
to try it and why were the opponents so unwilling to let the 
voters pass upon the question? For more than twenty years the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association had been petitioning the Leg- 
islature to submit a constitutional amendment for woman suf- 
frage; and in Illinois, as everywhere else, the opponents had all 
along fought with might and main against letting the amend- 
ment go to the voters. 

The anti-suffrage statement continues: “In the fall of 1912, 
they (the suffragists) scoured the entire State to get enough sig- 
natures of voters to a petition asking for the submission of the 
suffrage question to the voters. Only 100,000 signatures were 
needed. Not 100,000 voters could be found in the entire State 
of Illinois who were in favor of suffrage, and the movement was 
abandoned.” 

In Illinois no amount of signatures can secure the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment to the voters; it has to be 
submitted by the Legislature; but a given number of signatures 
can secure the taking of an official straw vote on any question. 
Mrs, Catherine Waugh McCulloch thought that a straw vote 
would be better than nothing. Other officers of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association believed, as the great majority of the 
suffragists in the United States believe, that it is unwise to 
waste time and energy on a mere straw vote. They would not 
take part in the effort. Mrs. McCulloch set out on her own 
hook to get 100,000 signatures to a petition asking for a straw 
vote. She was unable, of course, to “scour the entire State,” 
and she did not succeed in getting the petition filled; but it is 
absurd to say that this showed there were not 100,000 men in 
Illinois who favored suffrage. No one woman could accomplish 
so big a stunt. If the whole Illinois Equal Suffrage Association 
had worked for the 100,000 signatures, they could probably have 
got them, or double that number. A straw vote was taken in 
Chicago, and in that city alone, 71,354 men voted for equal suf- 
frage. 

Chicago gave a majority against it, and the anti-suffragists 
claim that this showed the State as a whole was against it. But 
San Francisco gave a big majority against equal suffrage, while 
the country vote of California went so strongly in its favor 
that the suffrage amendment was carried. The corrupt elements 
of a large city generally give a majority against votes for wom- 
en, but that is no criterion of the sentiment of the State at large. 
The anti-suffrage statement continues: 

“Having been unable to secure the 100,000 signatures neces- 
sary for a referendum to the voters, a few enthusiastic suffra- 
gists went to the State capital, where by clever work they 
quickly pushed through a weak Legislature a bill giving part 
suffrage to women.” The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association 
had for years been asking for the partial suffrage bill, as well as 
for the submission of a constitutional amendment for full suf- 
frage. This time they got the former; and one reason why they 
got it was that they organized and brought to bear upon the 
legislators the strong pressure of public opinion from their con- 
stituents in favor of the bill. The opposition was not able to 
bring to bear anywhere nearly as much pressure against it. 

Take it all in all, it would be hard to imagine anything 
more misleading than the distorted version of the Illinois vic- 
tory as told by anonymous anti-suffragists in other States. 

A. 8, B. 


A GREAT REVOLUTION 


By Julia C. Lathrop 








It was a great revolution when women were allowed to learn 
the alphabet. It was a great revolution, and one that has been 
accomplished nowhere but on American soil, a revolution so 
complete that we have ceased to marvel at it, when the woman- 
child was sent to school with her brothers and neighbors, so 
that boys and girls are brought up together in the free, public, 
non-charitable schools of America, knowing each other and re- 
specting each others’ minds by the daily test of the class-room. 
When we stop to contemplate this revolution, do we not find that 
it has given the American woman an education for the suffrage 
such as no other women in the world have ever enjoyed? 





Mrs, J. W. Slayback of Montclair has been appointed woman 
factory inspector for New Jersey, she having stood highest in 
the recent civil service examination for the”’place. Mrs. Slay- 
back has long been interested in social, economic and political 
questions, and has lately become an earnest worker for suffrage. 
A few days ago she took Mrs. John Martin to task for saying 
that woman in industry was a menace to the nation. Mrs. Slay- 
back asked whether America’s host of women teachers were a4 
menace to the nation because they were earning their living. 
The new factory inspector evidently has the gift of asking 
searching questions, It ought to prove useful to her in getting 
at the truth about factory conditions. : 





The late Archduke Franz Ferdinand, it is stated, was “an 
active advocate of the suppression of general suffrage” (for 
men); and so men who disagreed with him upon the suffrage 
question and other questions assassinated him; and, incidentally, 
his wife. Yet no one quotes this ultra-militant act as proof that 
general suffrage for men must be a mistake. 


. 











Extra Large Sizes Our Specialty 


We originated the idea of carrying extra sizes and have 

more of 46, 48 and 50 than all the other Boston stores 

Waists Veilings Petticoats Hosiery 
Hair Goods Neckwear 

Wash Dresses Leather Goods Handkerchiefs 


Aprons | Belts Brassicres Corsets 
Underwear Gloves 


Kimonos 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES AS WELL 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY FILLED 











DR. DAVIS STOPS 
PRISON MUTINY 


(Concluded from Page 221) 

It was the human note she sounded. 
Presently, the striped uniforms are to 
be abolished, and a decent suit of 
gray clothes substituted. Now she 
contemplates a self-governed prison 
with an honor system as an incentive 
to good behavior. When she appears 
she is greeted by the cheers of the 
prisoners. She has struck the human 
note in prison affairs, and it vibrates 
there as elsewhere. 

Miss Davis wants the ballot, but 
she hasn't it. However, she beMeves 
she will have it after November, 1915, 
when the voters of New York State 








are to have a chance to go to the polls 





and vote it to all women of the Em- 


ICTURES VICTORY 
‘ IN CONVENTION 


Katherine Blake Tells of Lone 
Opposition from Florida to 
Teachers’ Resolution 





Miss Katherine D. Blake, of New 
York, former Vice-President of the 
National Education Association, in a 
jetter to the National Suffrage Asso- 
ciation tells of the endorsement of 
suffrage by the convention: 

“The National Education Associa- 
tion adopted resolutions favoring 
equal justice to women, equal pay, 
equal opportunity in the higher po 
sitions, and political equality. A man 
from Florida, the sole opponent of 
the suffrage resolution, made a de- 
lightful speech, such aS my mother 
used to meet, about his dear wife and 
the sacredness of the home, and said 
he did not know what was meant by 
political equality. The chairman, 
President William O. Thompson, of 
Ohio State University, retorted that 
if he did not know what the words po- 
litical equality meant, he would bet- 
ter go to a kindergarten for civic edu- 
cation. After that interruption Mr. 
Sheats ranted on till we all felt sorry 
for his wife and daughter, and won- 
dered what he would do when he 
came home some fine day to find that 
they were both suffragists. When he 
finished, R. F. Johnson, Dean of the 
Theological Department of Bethel Col- 
lege, Tennessee, sprang to his feet 
and said that, while perhaps Mr. 
Sheats might represent Florida, he 
represented the new South, and that 
everywhere in the South, except per- 
haps Florida, the sentiment was 
strong in favor of woman suffrage, 
and if a vote were taken tomorrow 
it would be two-thirds in favor of suf- 
frage, If you could have seen the two 
men you would have been delighted 
at the contrast they presented—one 
gray-haired, crabbed and a typical re- 
actionary; the other a big, fine look- 
ing man, an athlete, young and 
strong, in up-to-date white flannels. 
It was the old going down before the 
new, that is so much finer. The reso- 
lution was adopted almost unani- 
mously, Mr. Sheats voting alone in 
the negative amidst the laughter of 
the convention.”...—” 

The National Education Association 
at its recent convention in St. Paul 
not only endorsed equal suffrage and 
equal pay but for the first time in 
fifty-two years of its existence it gave 
up an evening’s program to a presen- 
tation by four women of the general 
topic, “The Status of Woman.” Lois 
Kimball Mathews, Dean of Women, 
University of Wisconsin; Sophonisba 
P. Breckenridge, Assistant Professor 
of Social Economy, University of 
Chicago; Emma M. Perkins, Professor 
of Latin, College for Women, West- 
ern Reserve University, and Mary E. 
Woolley, President Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, were the speakers. 





The New York City suffragists have 
a huge truck to be used exclusively 
at night in connection with a stere- 
opticon show. On a large canvas 
mounted on a frame as secure as a 
hay-rick, propaganda in the form of 
the voiceless speech, cartoons, pic- 
tures of conditions, and views of in- 
spiring parades, are presented to the 
public around in various parts of the 


city. 





Dr. Katherine Davis, New York's 
Commissioner of Corrections, has ap- 
pointed two women to the staff of the 
Workhouse at Blackwell’s Island. 
One is a physician, and the other 


questing me to become actively asso- 
ciated and organize the State in the 
fall. 
her mission here and had no author- 
ity to express herself the way she did 
about the policy of anti-suffrage, mak- 
ing herself so unpopular and undoing 
my work. Mrs. Dodge is the only one 
I recognize as my authority in this 
matter. ' 


the work of men,’ 
‘and that on election days the place 
for a woman is 
while the men of her family do the 
voting.’” , 


Mont., who were said to be anti-suf- 
fragists, was sent recently to Butte. 
The Helena Independent investigated 
and found thirty-six of the women|2" 
who vigorously denied ever giving 
their names as opposed to woman suf- 
frage; only two admitted it, and sev- 


RULER RULES OUT 
MINNIE BRONSON 





ing Meeting 





Miss Minnie Bronson, the anti-suf- 
frage organizer, went to St. Louis re- 
cently to meet Mrs. Max Ruler. Miss 
Bronson had an idea that Mrs. Ruler 
might rule an anti-suffrage associa- 
tion in Missouri’s famous city. It 
must have been an interesting meet- 
ing. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
is responsible for this account of it: 
“Miss Bronson’s visit was at the 
request of Mrs. Max Ruler, who had 
implored Mrs. Arthur Dodge, presi- 
dent of the national anti-suffragists, 
to send some one to St. Louis to keep 
her company in her fight against the 
suffrage movement. 

“Tt is so lonesome trying to work 
all alone,’ she said, and so Miss Bron- 
son was sent in answer to her cry for 
help. 

“*Go out and see who this Mrs. 
Ruler is,’ said Mrs. Dodge, and so 
Miss Bronson came. But it seems 
that to be a leader of the antis a 
woman must have certain qualifica- 
tions, and Miss Bronson admitted 
plainly that Mrs. Ruler did not meas- 
ure up to the standard. 

“We want women of social stand- 
ing,’ she is reported to have said, 
‘like Mrs. John T. Davis, Mrs. D. R. 
Calhoun, Mrs. Harvey G. Mudd and 
Miss Florence Hayward, all of whom 
have signified to Mrs. Dodge that they 
are willing to become affiliated with 
the anti-suffrage movement. 

“*We want the best people, and no 
one is admitted without due investi- 
gation. No woman whose husband is 
a saloon keeper is eligible to mem- 
bership. We like to have the best 
people at the head of the organiza- 
tion, and then auxiliary clubs of de- 
partment store and other girls. 
Miss Bronson later denied having 


pire State. 


Woman Who Wanted to be An) containing populations of 500 and 
Anti in St. Louis Has Interest-} more. 
* |which will include every one of them. 


J. Moseley, who died ten years ago, 
was elected a member of the Bibb 
County Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee by the County Primary.’ Two 
thousand voters cast ballots for him. 


report was recommended by the State 
Senate Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments on the measure to give 


State and county elections! 


ly wrote to William F. 
Democratic national 
asked for a sub-committee on suffrage. 


come over to equal suffrage—appar- 
ently almost unanimously. 


ning of a new State, for it has within 
it the seeds of many State victories. 
The majority of men are disposed to 
concede the vote to women when it 
shall fairly appear that the women 
really want it, 
longer said that the most representa- 
tive and embracing organization of 
bis women in the country is opposed or 
indifferent—New York Globe. 





There are 535 towns in Nebraska 


A field day has been planned 





In Macon, Georgia, this month, W. 


And yet only last week an adverse 


Georgia women the right to vote in 





Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch recent- 
McCombs, 
chairman, and 
She pointed out that William Church 
Osborne, chairman of the New York 
State Democratic Committee, had put 
Senator Burd of Buffalo upon the plat- 
form committee in response to the re- 
quest of suffragists, and asked Mr. 
McCombs that Senator Burd might 
be made chairman, Mr. McCombs has 
replied that “it will give me the great- 
est pleasure to consider very serious- 
ly the suggestions which you have 
made.” 


—_ 





At last the Federation of Clubs has 


The vic- 
tory is more important than the win- 


Now it can be no 





made these statements, but, alas! 
Mrs. Ruler had already been inter- 
viewed. 

“On the morning of July 2 Miss 
Bronson called me on the telephone 
explaining that she wished to confer 
with me,’ said Mrs. Ruler. ‘It was a 
surprise to me as the time of the 


110 2nd Ave., 


to all places of amusement and in- 
terest. 
Doty. 





HOTEL ORMOND 


Asbury Park, WN. J. 


Third house from beach. Central 


Rates on application. E. J. 








year, weather and so on were so un- 
favorable. Though I thought it in- 
considerate I responded to the call 
and found myself disappointed in her 
personality, attributing it however to 
the fact that I did not know her suf- 
ficiently well to understand her pecu- 
liarities. 

“*Then came the overtures of Mrs. 
Arthur Dodge, national president, re- 


Miss Bronson misunderstood 


“T believe that politics should be 
Mrs. Ruler said, 





SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 


Mrs, Florence Bennett Peterson, 1320 
Glenlake Avenne, Chicago, Chairman of 
Literature for the Mississippi Valley 
Conference, sells the following leaflets 
for 75 cents per hundred and $6.00 per 
+ ee Sample sets, 10 cents post- 
paid. 

A Mother’s Prayer, The Bible on Wom- 
en Voting, and Shall Men Vote, by 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 

The Ballot for the Women of the 
Farm, by Ella S. Stewart. 

Woman’s Ballot to Protect the City 
Child, by Harriet Vittum. 

The Working Girl’s Need of Suffrage, 
by Agnes Nestor. 

Motherhood and Government, by Flor- 
ence Bennett Peterson. 

A Suffrage Reading Course, by Flor- 
ence Bennett Peterson. 

The Woman Voter and the Eugenic 
Idea}, by Dr. Anna E. Blount. 

Eliminating Vice from a Small City, by 
Virginia Brooks Washburn. 

Guardianship of Children. A digest of 
the guardianship laws in the United 
ae, by Mrs. McCulloch. 4 cents 
each. 

Mr. Lex, a story, and Bridget’s Sisters, 
a play, by Mrs. McCulloch, are 25 
cents each. 











in her own home 





A list of names of women in Helena, 


To Authors and Publishers: 


publications, among them “74¢ Woman's 
i nell If you have a book or a book- 
et, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. YY 


122 Pearl St., Boston. 


We are printers of many well known 


Open day and night. 
E. L. GRimes Company, 








a warden’s deputy. Both are to look | e 
after the women prisoners. ° 


ral announced themselves as out and 
ut believers in equal suffrage! = 





ping book shows how we may have ius- 
bands who will not call forth that eerie, 
Sinister laugh (see issue of W. J., June 
27), at the words, “Let the wife see that 
she reverence her husband.” 
cloth, $1.05. 
maker’s New York store and by the pub- 


“HUSBANDS FOR OUR GIRLS” 
d “The Laugh in Church”! This grip- 


Paper, 7c; 
Sold exclusively at Wana- 


Ke Caro. S. Valentine, Ridgewood, 


on the Common 
noon. 
Boston Equal 
was in charge and 
speakers, who were listened to atten- 
tively by a big crowd of men. 
the direction of the Boston Equal Suf- 
frage 
are held every evening in Greater Bos- 
ton and noon meetings at factories, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen of Chicago 
has announced her candidacy for the 
Cook County board. 








A very fine suffrage edition of the 
Columbus Ledger was recently issued 
by the suffragists of Columbus, Ga. 





Mrs. George Bass of Chicago has 
filed her petition as a candidate for 
county commissioner. 





The House of Lords has broken an 
old precedent and granted an oppor- 
tunity for selected women to listen to 
debates. 





A minimum wage ef $9 a week for 
telephone girls has been fixed by the 
Washington State minimum wage 
commission. 





Mrs. M. J. Michael, a member of 
the Board of Health of Kingston, N. 
Y., has been appointed policewoman 
because it was found that that posi- 
tion would help her in preventing the 
sale of “bob veal.” 





Mrs. Mabel Craft Deering of Cali- 
fornia has raised from women voters 
of that State—members of the College 
Equal Suffrage League—about $500 
for the campaign States. This money 
was raised in the spirit of “responsi- 
ble comradeship” which Mrs. Deering 
thinks all women voters should feel. 





On Suffrage Day at the, Devil's 
Lake (N. D.) Chautauqua Miss Harriet 
Grim spoke to 3,000 people, and the 
Management was so delighted that 
they asked her to speak again in the 
morning. Miss Beulah Amidon, who 
has been touring the State with Miss 
Grim, writes that suffrage sentiment 
is growing in North Dakota, es- 
pecially in the northwest section. 





Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence 
have announced that their paper, 
Votes for Women, will in the early 
autumn become the organ of the 
united suffragists. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence will make a lecture 
tour around the world and, although 
they will relinquish their editorial 
posts, will still give their strong sup- 
port to the paper. ' 





Secretary of State Roach of Mis- 
souri has completed the checking up 
of the petitions for the woman suf- 
frage amendment and found them in 
good form. There were 34,138 signa- 
tures that passed muster, about 10,- 
000 tore than required. Twelve con- 
gressional districts were covered by 
the petitions, the law requiring that 
eleven of the sixteen districts must be 
represented. 





Women are resourceful, and suf- 
fragists especially so. In Omaha, 
Neb., an obdurate park commissioner 
refused to let a suffrage meeting be 
held in Miller park. . Thereupon the 
women announced that they would 
hold “a suffrage basket picnic,” with 
informal talks between the refresh- 
ments. As the parks have been used 
for picnics for years, the commis- 
sioner had to succumb. And still 
some people say that women are in- 
capable of taking part in politics! 





The New York State Convention of 
the Socialist party, lately held in 
Rochester, declared for “unqualified 
woman suffrage.” A report which 
aroused great interest was that of the 
State woman’s correspondent, Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg. She reported 
that in 78 local branches of the party 
she had found only 1,618 women mem- 
bers to 12,338 men. The convention 
voted to devote one fourth of the 
State organization’s income to work 
among women, . 





Mrs. Frances Kellogg Curtis of 
Beacon street, Miss Minnie Mulry, a 
linotype operator of Boston, and Nils 
Kjellstrom, a young Boston lawyer, 
spoke at one of the largest open-air 
meetings held by Boston suffragists 
last Sunday after- 
Miss Mabel C. Willard of the 
Suffrage Association 
introduced the 


Under 
meetings 


Association, street 
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It is delicious 


A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


Is “Geod” Cocoa 
in every sense of the word, 


absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
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A National Union of Woman Suf- 
frage Societies has been formed in 
Canada, with the following officers: 
Honorary President, Lady Drum- 
mond, Montreal; President, Mrs, L. 
A. Hamilton, Toronto; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mrs. Gordon Wright, London; 
Professor Carrie Derick, Montreal; 
Dr. Mary Crawford, Winnipeg; Mrs. 
Casson, Ottawa; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mrs. W. R. Lang, Toronto; 
Recording Secretary, Miss J. Mel- 
ville, Toronto; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Campbell Maclver, Toronto. 





New leagues were formed in Mas- 
sachusetts last - month at Marl: 
borough, Wakefield, Barre, Rutland 
and Webster. All of the smaller 
towns in Plymouth County were 
visited by a group of workers in the 
automobile of the Mass. W. S. A. 
Wherever there were factories, noon 
meetings were held. Two open-air 
meetings were held each evening, one 
at seven and the other in a nearby 
town at eight. The workers spent 
the day time in calling on prominent 
suffragists, planning organization 
meetings, outlining campaign plans, 
etc. and in doing regular house-to- 
house canvassing. 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 








EMINENT CATHOLICS DECLARE 
FOR SUFFRAGE 

A new pamphlet of great value. One 

State association is using 25,000 coples 

fhe pamphlet is of national character 

and should be used in all of the States 

that are working for equal suffrage. 


Price, each 2e. 
paid, $1.02. 
ders. 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SUFFRAGE 

~-By Rev. J. Elliott Ross, C. S. P. 
_A four-page folder of sterling qual- 
ity. So far as is known it is the best 
thing of its kind in print. Price, per 
copy, 2c. Per 100, $1.25. 


Per 100, $1.00. Post- 
Special rates on large or- 


COLORED MAP 


Red, blue, yellow, black and whit 
oe J g Di xe. 
Size, 7 1-4 by 5 1-8 inches. Excellent 
campaign and propaganda material. 
Price, each, 5c. Per 100, $3.00. 


THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 
This pamphlet illustrates that “the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 
It is up-to-date testimony from offi- 
cials and prominent people who are 
residents of the enfranchised States. 
It is effective propaganda, for it gives 
the opinions of those who know how 
equal suffrage works in practice. Price 
2 for 5c. Per 100, $2.00. . 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN 
—By Alice Stone Blackwell 


A pamphlet in answer to the open 
letter sent by the antis to clergymen. 
Price, 3c each; 2 for 5e. Per 100, $2.00. 


MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL 

A reprint of Miss Blackwell's speech 
at the Congressional Hearing at Wasn- 
ington. All suffragists will want this 
masterly refutation of anti arguments. 
Price, 3c each; 2 for 5c. Per 100, $2.00. 
THE THREE-FOLD MENACE 

A reprint from The Woman's Journal 


of an editorial by Alice Stone Black- 

well upon the gso-called menaces to 

American institutions of militancy 

“feminism” and Socialism. Price, 2c 
). 


each. Per 100, $1.0 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 

A flyer reprinted from The Woman's 
Journal and Collier’s Weekly showing 
organized opposition of liquor interests 


to equal guffrage. Pr p 
ne ag ice, 2c each. Per 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By 
Alice Stone Blackwell 

The demand for literature on suf- 
frage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pam- 
phiet will fill a real need. It is just the 
thing to use in debater and speeches. 
Price, postpaid, 2c each. Per 100, $1.00. 
Postpaid, per 100, $1.02. 


ILLUSTRATED POSTER—“Watch Her 
Grow” 

Size, 19 by 12 inches. 

up to date. Excellent for office, home 

or public library. Price, each, 10c. 

Per 100, $5.00. 


Gives gains 


Order from 


The WOMAN’S JOURNAL 





585 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘the art of successfully administering 


‘SECRETARY BRYAN 
OUT FOR SUFFRAGE 





(Concluded from 


advanced in support of the Proposition 
are, in my judgment, convincing. 
“The first objection which I remem- 
ber to have heard was that; as woman 
cannot bear arms, she should not have 
a voice im deciding questions that 
might lead to war or in enacting laws 
that might require an army for their 
enforcement. This argument is sel- 
dom offered now, for the reason that, 
as civilization advances, laws are 
obeyed, because they are an expres- 
sion of the public opinion, not merely 
because they have powder and lead 
behind them. And as we look back 
ever the past we may well wonder 
whether the peace movement would 
not have grown more rapidly than it 
has had woman, who suffers mere 
than man from the results of war, 
been consulted before hestilities be- 
gan. 
“Second—It is urged by some that 
woman’s life is already full of care, 


and that the addition of suffrage|™ether a burden which she could not 


weuld either overburden her or tun 


her attention away from the duties of given her the disposition to bear it. 
The answer made to this Her life trembies in the balance at the 
is that the exercise of the franchise|°Mild’s birth; her active years are 


i result in a ehange of thoeght given to the care and nurture of her 
anent “ ~ children; her nerve force and vital] might put some jam on it.”—Washing- 


ton Post. 


the home. 


and occupation that would relieve the 


monotony of woman’s werk and give energy are expended in their behalf; 

her exhaugtless love is poured out 

f ariety to her activities. And 

Senin vareny upon them. Because the wealth of 
mother, ‘the child’s first teacher,’ is her existence is bestowed upon them, 
able to intelligently discuss with her|‘@ey are a part of her very being— 
‘where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be algo.’ 


surely the home will not suffer if the 


family the science of government and 


it. 


work a harm to woman by lessenin 
the respect in which she is held. This 


argument would have more weight right to employ every weapon which! neighbors, ‘The Limit.’ ”"—Life. 


had it not been employed against 
every proposition advanced in favor 
of the enlargement of woman’s sphere. 
This objection was once raised to the 
brigher education of woman, but it is 
no longer heard. The same objection 
was offered each time the door has 
opened and woman, instead of suffer- 
ing degradation, has risen. 
impotent to Retard 

“These objections, however honestly 
advanced, have proven impotent to re- 
tard women’s progress. May not the 
fears sincerely entertained by op- 
ponents cf woman suffrage be found 
to be as groundless as those that once 
forced the widow in eastern India to 
ascend the funeral pyre, or as those 
that now exclude Mohammedan wom- 
en from the social benefits and re- 
dhonsibilities which the woman of the 
Christian world shares? 

“And are not the second and third 
objections above stated refuted to 
some extent at least by the fact that 
in the States that have adopted wom- 
an suffrage (and in the other nations 
that have adopted it) there is no agi- 
tation for a return to the system un- 
der which man has a monopoly of the 
right to vote? Is it not fair to assume 
that an effort would be made to cor- 
rect the mistake if woman suffrage 
had really failed to give satisfaction 
to the people where it has been tried? 

“If one were in doubt as to which 
side of the controversy to take, he 





COMES 


Page 221) 


would be justified in giving weight to 
the fact that organization and enthu- 
siasm are on the side of those who 
favor woman suffrage. Organization 
is an evidence of earnestness, as well 
as of a comprehension of the subjeet. 
“As for myself, I am not in doubt 
as to my duty. It is not my purpose 
to discuss the subject with elabora- 
tion at this time, but I desire to pre- 
sent the argument to which I give the 
greatest weight. Without minimiziag 
ether arguments advanced in support 
of the extending of suffrage to wom- 
an, I place the emphasis upen the 
mother’s right to a voice in moulding 
the environment whieh shall surround 
her children; an environment which 
operates powerfully ia determining 
whether her offspring will crown her 
latter years with joy or bring dowra 
her grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. 
Burden Laid on Woman 
“The Creator has placed upon the 


shift if she so desired, and He has 


bile?” 


____ THE _WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


LAST LAUGHS 


When levely woman stoops to folly, 
And agks the State to let her vote, 
What charm can soothe her melan- 
choly 
When of these things she makes a 
note? 





The gentleman in the foolish heuse, 

The convict im the pen. 

These are her peers in politics, 

Her equals ameng the men! 
—Passaic News. 


“Know thyself,’ was the old Greek 
adage.” 

“Good advice. Follow it, my son, 
and also try to get slightly acquainted 
with your wife.”—Pittsburg Pest. 





Geraldine: 
one conditien.” 
Gerald: “And what is that?’. 
Geraldine: “That our marriage 
shall not be allowed to interrupt our 
friendship.”—Judge, 


“I will marry you on 





Little James, while at a neighbor’s, 
was given a piece of bread and but- 
ter, and politely said “Thank you.” 
“That’s right, James,” said the lady; 
“I like to hear little boys say ‘Thank 
you.” 

“Well,” rejoined James, “if you 
want to hear me say it again, you 





“What is the name of your automo- 


“I don’t krow.” 





“The mother ean justly claim the 


can be made effective for the protec- 
on of those whose interest she! 
guards and the ballot will put within| 
her reach all the instrumentalities of 
government, including the police 
power. 

“For a time I was impressed by the 
suggestion that the question should be 
left to the women to decide—a major- 
ity to determine whether the franchise 
should be extended to woman; but I 
find myself less and less disposed to 
indorse this test. Samuel Johnson 
coined an epigram which is in point 
here, namely, that ‘no man’s con- 
science can tell him the right of an- 
other man.’ 





| 


“Politics will not suffer by woman’s 
entrance into it. If the politic world 
has grown more pure in spite of evil 
influences that have operated to de- 
base it, it will not be polluted by the 
presence and participation of woman. 
Neither should we doubt that woman 
can be trusted with the ballot. She 
has proven herself equal to every re- 
sponsibility imposed upon her; she 
will not fail society in this emergency. 
Let her vote! And may that discern- 
ment which has, throughout the ages, 
ever enabled her to quickly grasp 
great truths,—made her ‘the last. at 
the cross and the first at the sepul- 
cher’—so direct her in the discharge 
of her political duties as to add new 
glories to her and through her still 
further bless society.” 








SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
IN WASHINGTON 


Woman Suffrage Council Will 
Classify Lecturers and Wants 
Fullest Information 








The Washington Woman Suffrage 
Council, recently organized as an 
auxiliary to the Congressional Com- 
mittee of the N. A. W. S. A., has un- 
dertaken to establish a speakers’ bu- 
reau for the convenience of suffragists 
throughout the country. 

It wishes to list and classify speak- 
ers on suffrage, with the fullest possi- 
ble information regarding them, in or- 
der to put that information at the dis- 
posal of all suffrage organizations 
which may wish to use it. 

It asks everyone to send to its 
headquarters at 517 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C., the names and ad- 
dresses of any speakers whom they 
can recommend, stating also the kind 
of audiences each is best suited to 
reach, the subjects they are respec- 
tively best qualified to discuss, their 
terms, if known, and any other useful 


Next week we shall publish a late 
photograph of Miss Zona Gale, and 
it has seemed best to begin the story 
she has written for The Woman's 
Journal in the same issue instead of 
last week, aS was announced, 





Mrs. Pennybacker, President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
is to be among the speakers at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Nash- 
ville next November. 





A niece of Governor Major of Mis- 
souri, Miss Martha Tinsley, has ac- 
cepted a position as county chairman 
in Pike County for the Missouri 
Equal Suffrage Association. 





The Chicago Herald in co-operation 
with Mrs. Medill MeCormick and the 
National American Woman’s Suffrage 
Association has started a contest for 
the best suggestion of celebrating 
Self-Sacrifice Day. 





I am not willing to, folks call it?” 
stay the mother’s hand if she thinks; 


“Third—Many well-meaning men that by the use of suffrage she can) gage’; brother Tom calls it ‘The 


and women affirm that suffrage would | ®#feguard the welfare of those who Fake’; mother, ‘My Limousine’; sis- 
g| re dearer to her than her own life. 


“You don't know? What do your 


“Oh, father always says ‘The Mort- 


ter, ‘Our Car’; grandma, ‘That Peril’; 
the chauffeur; ‘Seme Freak,’ and our 





Turning a corner at full speed, a 
small boy collided with the minister. 

“Where are you running to, my lit- 
tle man?” asked the minister, when 
he had regained his breath. 

“Home!” panted the boy. 
ing to spank me.” 

“What!” gasped the astonished 
minister. “Are you eager to have 
your mother spank you, that you run 
home so fast?” 
“No,” shouted the boy over his 
shoulder as he resumed his homeward 
flight, “but if I don’t get there before 
pa, he’ll do it!”—Minneapolis Journal. 


“Ma’s go 


WAR-CHEST FOR CAMPAIGNS 





Congressional Committee Enlists Support of All Classes and 
____ -All Political Parties in Furthering Self-Sacrifice 
Day Venture 





A ball game between prominent 
members of the Republican and Pro- 
gressive parties, with a pair of well- 
known Democratic officials to act as 
umpires, is to be one of the features 
of the “field day” which the suffra- 
gists of Chicago are arranging for the 
benefit of the war chests of the seven 
campaign States. 

This proposal developed during the 
conference whieh was held in Chica- 
go, at the instance of Mrs. Medill Me- 
Cormick, chairman ef the campaign 
committee, to work out and elaborate 
ideas for raising the $50,000 which the 
women wish to pour into the States 
where their sisters are so clese to 
success. 

Mrs. Paul Gerhardt, an enthusiastic 

suffrage worker, outlined the field day 
idea and accepted the chairmanship 

of the committee which will work out 

the details. 

“Like any group of citizens,” said 

Mrs. Gerhardt, “we can easily secure 

the use of one of the small parks for 

an out-door fete. The star attraction 

would be a game of baseball between 

prominent members of the Republican 

party and the Progressive party, andj 

I can readily think of at least two 

Democrats who could serve as um- 

pires, as between those two parties, 

with entire impartiality.” 

Suggestions for “self-denial” day 

are pouring into the Chicago head- 

quarters of the campaign committee 

in response to the appeal sent out by 

Dr. Shaw and Mrs, McCormiek. 

“If the Chicago suffragists avail 

themselves of the ideas which are 

pouring into the newspapers,” said 

Mrs. McCormick, “there will be no 

doubt as to the result. The indica- 

tions are that we shall be able to 

place at least $5,000 in each of the 

seven campaign States, but even that 

is not enough. We must double that 

amount for Missouri and triple it for 

Ohio. That will bring the war budget 

up to $50,000. ~ 

“This may seem like a difficult task, 

in view of the short time at our dis- 

posal, but the extraordinary response 

which is coming to us from the wom- 
en of the Middle West makes us feel 

confident that the money will be 
raised.” 





(Material for this column is furnished by the Congressional Commit- 
tee of the National American Woman Suffrage Associatien.) 


The campaign eommittee has set 

an example to the workers threughout 
the country in opening a store at 21 
South Wabask avenue, Chicago, where 
goods will be sold. It will be a sert 
of “woman’s exchange” run at high 
pressure, A number ef Chicago wom- 
en who raise vegetables in their 
suburban gardens have agreed to 
send in fresh supplies every morning 
and “suffrage dinners” wiH greet the 
men of many Chicago households on 
their arrival home at night. Various 
concessions have been let to mercan- 
tile firms, and the “suffrage shop” 
promises to net the cause a tidy sum. 
The shop is to be in the personal 
charge of Miss Lavinia Engel. 
Mrs. Harriet Tayler Treadwell, 
president of the Chicago Political 
Equality League, suggests that the 
“suffrage shop” should be used as a 
clearing house for unwelcome wed- 
ding gifts and various househeld 
“fetiches.” _ 

“This shop,” said Mrs, Treadwell, 
can sell that wedding present which 
has always been your private despair. 
You never felt like giving it te any 
individual of your acquaintance, but 
you can give it, with a olear con- 
science, to the cause. Somebody will 
like it; somebody will buy it, and the 
money will go to the fund.” 

The national campaign committee 
has offered a gold wrist watch for the 
best idea for “self-denial day,” which 
comes on August 15. In Chicage a 
number of men have sent in sugges- 
tions in the contest. Most of them 
have taken pains to explain that they 
were taking part “by proxy,” and did 
not wish to wear the watch if they 
should win it. 

The newly organized press bureau 
has been placed in the charge of 
Charles T. Hallinan, formerly an edi- 
torial writer on the Chicago Evening 
Post, and the first editorial writer in 
that city to begin a persistent cam- 
paign for woman suffrage. Mr. Halli- 
nan has had several years of experi- 
ence in press bureau work, having 
managed a number of campaigns for 


“causes” in which he happened to be 
interested. 








BRYAN’S STAND TO HELP 





. Miss Gordon Says Democratic Donkey Will Bray 
“Votes for Women” 





The announcement by Secretary 
William J. Bryan, that he believes in 
equal suffrage, has given an added 
impetus to the work at Washington, 
and in the different States. The Con- 
gressional Union immediately  re- 
newed its efforts to obtain a vote in 
the House of Representatives on the 
nation-wide amendment. Miss Kate 
Gordon, president of the Southern 


and Secretary Bryan, that they will 
support equal suffrage in their respec- 
tive States will be of inestimable 
benefit to the cause,” said Miss Gor- 
don, 

“We believe the Democratic Party 
as the champion of State’s rights will 
have political acumen enough in the 
next convention to make the historic 
donkey bray ‘Votes for Women.’ It 





was enthusiastic about the effect of 
Mr. Bryan’s statement on the Demo- 
cratic Party. Miss Gerdon was in 
Washington a week talking with 
Southern members and was a guest at 
luncheon of Speaker Champ Clark. 
“The announcement of the two 
Democratic leaders, Speaker Clark 


will be most delightful music in the 


States’ Woman Suffrage Conference, | ears of Southern men and women. 


“The primary object of the South- 
ern States Woman Suffrage Confer- 
| ence is to make the Democratic Party 


in its next national platform declare 
for woman suffrage. We are going to 


place upon the Democratic Party in 
| South the responsibility for not 
speaking.” 








WOMEN ADDRESS 
GEORGIA SOLONS 
Southern Women Ask Why They 


Should Not Have Rights Given 
Former Slaves 








Two hundred women and about 
sixty interested male citizens at- 
tended the hearing of the Georgia suf- 
fragists before the House Commit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendements 
recently. 

Mrs. Mary L. McLendon introduced 
the speakers. “Our former slaves 
have been given the right to vote, 
and why should not we Southern 








information regarding them. 
will enable it to correspond with the 





tions calling for them. 


This) women have the same right?” she 


said. Leonard J. Grossman, President 


speakers themselves to better ad-| of the Georgia Men’s League for 
vantage, as well as with the organiza-| Woman Suffrage, and Mrs. Elliott 


Cheatham made strong pleas for suf- 


frage. “The chairman announced in 
the beginning that there should be 
no applause, but there was applause 
and plenty of it,’ says the Atlanta 
Constitution. Mrs Walter B. Lamar 
spoke in opposition, calling the suf- 
fragists “a fungus growth of mis- 
guided women.” 

On the previous day, Mrs. Georgia 
Whiteside addressed the House of 
Representatives. She quoted Champ 
Clark’s recent statement that equal 
suffrage is as inevitable as the sun- 
rise, and read an article by Winston 
Churchill on its good effects. She 
also pointed out that if the suffrage 
amendments are carried in all the 
States where they are now pending, 
the suffrage States will hold the bal. 
ance of power in the next Electoral 
College. She was listened to with at- 
tention, and applauded by the mem- 
bers of the House at the close. 





VACATION PUT TO 
GOOD ACCOUNT 


Group Makes Notable Record in 
Out-of-Way Corner of New 
York 








How suffragists can make their 
summer vacations count in their 
State campaign is being demonstrated 
by a group of New York and Wash- 
ington women who are staying at On- 
teora Park in the Catskills, a summer 
colony near the town of Tannersville 
in New York State. 

Within two weeks the record of suf- 
frage activities in this rustic, out-of- 
the-way corner of the State have in- 
cluded a street meeting, a big mass 
meeting, at which there was stand- 
ing room only from the moment the 
speaking began, a representation in a 
firemen’s parade with a big outdoor 
meeting afterwards, a three-days’ suf- 
frage school, and some general scout 
work about the neighborhood in the 
interests of future meetings. 

The program for the immediate fu- 
ture includes a deputation to the 
Greene County Republican Conven- 
tion, which meets in Tannersville on 
August 6, headed by Mrs. Raymond 
Brown, president of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association; a 
mass meeting in the evening with 
Mrs. Brown as chief speaker, and the 
delegates to the convention as guests 
of honor, a suffrage play, a ball, and 
the establishment of headquarters for 
the local league, and regular fort- 
nightly meetings for study, 

This same colony is also planning 
to help with the work at the Greene 
County fair in Cairo, August 11 to 14, 
and to take part in an afternoon tea 
followed by an evening street meeting, 
which a number of the suffragists 
of the nearby town of Catskill are 
planning. 
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